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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 


universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 


ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THREE OF SPAIN’S MAJOR PROBLEMS: 


ILLITERACY, HOUSING AND EMIGRATION 


Juan de Bretana 


To our nineteenth century saying “despensa y escue- 
la” [meaning “More Food and Schools”], which so 
well described our major problems of that period, 
another word should now be added: “Housing”. 

Contemporary sociologists generally agree that a 
lack of adequate housing is one of the basic contribu- 
tory factors in juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, di- 
vorce and other no less serious phenomena. It has 
been demonstrated that with less than a certain mini- 
mum number of habitable square meters, a family 
cannot live together harmoniously, and that the dis- 
turbances induced by such a situation are apt to seri- 
ously affect the psychic and physiological develop- 
ment of the children. 

Nor is it any less evident that illiteracy is one of 
the prime causes of backwardness in nations. Though 
it be the recipient of foreign credits for the advance- 
ment of its economy, a country can not catch up 
with the level of the civilized world if this national 
defect is not remedied. For in the industrial age a 
constantly more skilled labor force is needed, and the 
first requirement for a man acquiring a special skill 
is to know how to read and write. 

Thus it is not surprising that in a country lacking 
adequate housing facilities and schools there is a con- 
stant emigration to other countries. And emigration, 
the sad recourse of he who cannot make a go of it 
at home, becomes a national tragedy when it occurs 
in countries not really overpopulated but merely in- 
sufficiently developed in their agriculture and indus- 
try. This phenomenon of emigration has been increas- 
ing in Spain during the past few years, in spite of 
the real growth of cultivated areas and the incipient 
industrial expansion now underway. 


IMPOVERISHED STATE OF 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The impoverished state of our country’s primary edu- 
cation has reached incredible extremes. The regime’s 


authorities themselves implicitly admit their failure 
in this field. 





“JUAN DE BRETANA” is the pen name of a leading 


Spanish historian and economist. 
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A study prepared by the National Ministry of Ed- 
ucation in December, 1956, concluded that 25,000 
new schools were needed for the education of all of 
Spain’s children between the ages of 6 and 12. This 
same report also concluded that of the 66,186 schools 
then in existence, 17,000 needed renovation. 

Were the present rate of construction of new 
schools to be maintained (3,000 in 1957) then it 
would take 14 years to solve the problem. And this 
would include the renovation of the 17,000 obsolete 
schools, and would presuppose that Spain’s popula- 
tion growth remained at a stand-still. At the very 
earliest, therefore, 34 years would be required to 
eliminate illiteracy in Spain—were the Franco regime 
to last that long, which, fortunately, is out of the 
question. 

However along with the problem of the shortage 
of schools there also exists the problem of the shor- 
tage of teachers and the incredible poverty of the 
few remaining teachers. Only recently, on April 21, 
1959, the Madrid newspaper Pueblo put its finger 
on the problem when it said: 

“The economic insufficiency in which the 
Spanish teachers and their families live is well 
known and deplored . . . Today the teacher finds 
himself, both socially and economically, in a sta- 
tus inferior to that of those practising other com- 
parable professions or activities. Only very rarely 
does a grade school teacher today earn over 
3,000 pesetas [less than $60] a month, Teach- 
ers exist who have worked for 22 years who 


earn no more than 1,600 pesetas [less than $32] 
a month”. 











This, we might add, is much less than the wages 
of a modest servant in France or any other European 
country, which explains why so many young girls of 
our middle classes prefer to go abroad and work as 
servants in foreign homes rather than to devote them- 
selves to a public service as appropriate for women 
as is the teaching profession. It was with good reason 
that a diplomat recently remarked, “Spain’s principal 
export products are oranges and servants.” 

With such economic prospects it is easy to under- 
stand why no one wants to be a teacher in Spain 
today. The previously cited article from Pueblo went 
on to say: 

“Furthermore, in Segovia the Civil Governor 
of the province has asked persons lacking normal 
school degrees and with only minimal cultural 
backgrounds to take over the rural schools that 
have been closed for lack of teachers. In Tarra- 
gon the Civil Governor has issued orders to the 
municipal governments to find lodgings for 
teachers, and to charge any excess over a fixed 
minimum cost to the municipal treasuries. In 
Toledo the President of the Municipal Deputa- 
tion [body comparable to our state congresses] 
has acquired some motorcycles for the use of 
teachers assigned to the village schools of the 
province who must live in the capital and com- 
mute to work because of the material impossibili- 
ty of finding lodgings in these villages at rates 
commensurate with their salaries. The governor 
of another province has ordered the local mayors 
to charge teachers no more than 70% of their 
salaries for lodgings, the maximum rent being 
fixed at 900 pesetas a month.” 


But what can a teacher buy with the remaining 
30% of his salary? Better not think about that. 

Spain’s illiteracy rate, after twenty years of dic- 
tatorship, as compared to that of other countries is 
clearly demonstrated in the following figures, extract- 
ed from the latest Report on the World Social Situa- 
tion (1957) published by the United Nations: 


Percentage of illiterates (15 years and over) in vari- 
ous countries: 


United States 2.5% 
Canada 2% 

Germany 1-2% 
France _ 3.7% 
England 1-2% 
Sweden 1-2% 
Switzerland 1-2% 
SPAIN 17.3%, 
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HOUSING SHORTAGE 

There are 1,200,000 homeless families in Spain. This 
is no unfounded charge of a “red” exile, but a state- 
ment made by the regime’s own Minister of Housing, 
Sr. Arrese, himself, in Barcelona. It is quoted in the 
Madrid newspaper ABC of November 22, 1958. 

Assuming an average of four persons per family, 
as is customary among demographers, we find that 
in Spain, a country of approximately 30 million in- 
habitants, almost one sixth (about 4,800,000) of the 
entire population lack adequate housing. Fortunately 
it can not be charged that this situation dates back 
to the Republic, as it is a well known fact that at 
that time sufficient dwellings existed to house the 
entire nation. 

“In order to correct this deficiency,” the Minister 
said, “which increases every year with the growth in 
population, the increasing obsolescence of existing 
buildings and, above all, the constant flow of migra- 
tion [i.e., from rural areas to urban centers] the State 
is appropriating, through the Ministry of Housing, 
the sum of five billion pesetas a year toward the con- 
struction of the 145,000 dwelling units needed, per 
year. With these figures before us we can easily de- 
duce that the average amount to be spent on each 
dwelling unit is 34,500 pesetas [about $690].”’ 

At first glance one might conclude from these 
figures that if the state is to build 145,000 dwelling 
units per year, then the problem of the 1,200,000 
homeless families would be solved within 9 years. Un- 
fortunately this does not relate to the reality of the 
situation; that is, not unless the Minister is dreaming 
of shutting up his poor homeless compatriots in cages, 
which is about all that can be built with the funds 
in question, in relation to the actual cost of construc- 
tion. 

The reality of the housing situation during the pe- 
riod between 1945-57 is shown in the following statis- 
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tics published by the National Institute of Statistics 
of Spain:* 


Number of Average Cost Number of 

dwellings (in thousands dwellings 
Year planned of pesetas) completed 
1945 21,212 51.7 9,624 
1946 30,098 71.4 10,572 
1947 30,402 80.6 13,728 
1948 22,431 — 73.8 19,373 
1949 30,024 88.7 17,245 
1950 42,235 96.6 16,612 
1951 21,068 94.0 17,566 
1952 22,746 92.3 19,557 
1953 25,314 84.7 20,694 
1954 42,268 106.5 26,910 
1955 69,585 103.8 34,488 
1956 45,382 121.1 35,860 
1957 46,512 135.8 30,642 


These figures demonstrate the truth of the old 
saying: “There is a long way to run between the 
said and the done.” But, lest we be accused of lacking 
a spirit of fair play, let us assume that Sr. Arrese’s 
plan is to be completed according to schedule. Just 
what does it mean? It means, quite simply, that after 
keeping hundreds of thousands of Spaniards locked 
up in prisons, the regime now wishes to coop them up 
in cages; for if, as is indicated by these official figures, 
the average cost of a dwelling unit had risen to 
135,800 pesetas [about $2,700] by 1957, and if, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Housing himself, the small- 
est dwelling units, those containing less than 50 habit- 
able square meters, cost as much as 70,000 pesetas, 
including the land that they are on, than what sort 
of houses can be put up for 34,500 pesetas? Twenty- 
five square meter houses? Cardboard houses? Is this 
to be the solution of the housing problem of the 
1,200,000 families packed together in sub-let rooms or 
improvised shacks, or simply living out-of-doors, as 
the Minister himself has admitted? 

But let us get back to reality. Supposing that the 
dwelling units did cost 70,000 pesetas each, then the 
problem would be solved within 18 years; however 
were one to base one’s calculations on the average cost 
per dwelling unit in 1957, then it would take 36 years, 
at the present rate of appropriations. And all of this 
without providing for population growth and progres- 
sive deterioration of existing housing. 

After considering the figures included in the pre- 
ceding statistics, one might well ask: Just what has the 





1-Anuario Estadistica de Espana, 1958. pp. 314-316. 
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Spanish state accomplished during the past 20 years? 
Wherein lies that so frequently vaunted social triumph 
if after so long a time one sixth of the entire popula- 
tion still lacks housing worthy of human inhabitants? 

What is the role of private enterprise in all of this? 
Do the enormous profits made by the banks and 
moneyed classes of the regime, by those who arose in 
1936 to install justice in our country . . . go into the 
construction of new housing facilities? Yes, and no. 
Yes, because splendid buildings are being constructed 
in Spain today, to be sold at prices ranging from a 
million to a million and a half pesetas [$20,000-$30,- 
000] per apartment to the members of a privileged 
class who live better, perhaps, than does any other 
group in Europe. No, because such private enterprise 
is only motivated by business reasons, and highly lu- 
crative ones at that. 

Sr. Arrese himself has cynically admitted that “one 
cannot invite private enterprise to enter into an emin- 
ently financial project in the name of charity or mere 
patriotism. For private enterprise to collaborate cheer- 
fully and with perseverence in the construction busi- 
ness, the latter must be presented as what it is: a busi- 
ness.” Possibly Sr. Arrese has never read what José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera [founder of the Falange}] 
himself had to say about capitalism and banking, or 
else he has long forgotten it. Probably for him it seems 
more logical for such private enterprise to deposit its 
capital assets abroad, even at the cost of devaluing 
the Spanish currency. Apparently the patriotism of 
private enterprise in Spain is limited to the possibility 
of making profits. For this the National Syndicalist 
Revolution was hardly necessary! 

In the frivolous democracies, which have not yet 
discovered the joys of totalitarian dictatorship, ten 
times more construction is accomplished than in 
Spain, whether through the participation of private 
enterprise or not. France, for instance, constructs 
about 30,000 new buildings a year. Of course France 
has no “Valley of the Fallen” to boast about. But in- 
stead of having dedicated so many millions of pesetas 
to the housing of the dead, would it not have been 
more appropriate to have dedicated them to the con- 
struction of housing for the living? 


EMIGRATION 
In Spain, where the average permanent rate of un- 
employment oscillates about 100,000 per month,’ we 
have the paradoxical situation of there being a short- 
age of skilled labor in many industrial areas, even in 
some agricultural ones. 

At the beginning of this article we said that emi- 
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gration becomes a national tragedy in countries not 
really overpopulated but insufficiently developed. For 
a country to be able to develop her industry and 
agriculture it is necessary for her to count on a skilled 
labor force. The situation is bad enough when she 
does not have such a skilled labor force, but when 
she does have it and it emigrates abroad, then the 
problem is far more insoluble. This is one of the 
tragic aspects of Spain today, a country whose emi- 
gration has traditionally consisted of non-skilled labor. 
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For example, during the period from 1925 through 
1935, emigrants from Spain consisted of 71,057 agri- 
cultural laborers, 71,330 non-skilled laborers and 
8,172 skilled laborers, the latter figure including a 
very few foreigners.” 

The following figures show how the situation has 
changed. Today it is skilled labor which is leaving 
Spain in droves, just at a time when many sections of 
the country are undergoing a process of industrializa- 
tion. 


Spanish Inter-continental Emigration’ 
(1946-1954) 


Agricultural Industrial workers 
Year Total workers Skilled Non-skilled 
1946 S575 802 334 149 
1947 13,532 2,606 1,126 345 
1948 19,156 4,115 2,200 631 
1949 41,910 9,116 6,490 1,604 
1950 55,314 10,655 10,289 1,613 
1951 56,907 11,383 10,839 1,176 
1952 56,648 10,479 12,086 733 
1953 44,572 8,170 407 446 
1954 52,418 8,923 12,521 463 


Thus, during a period of the same duration as that 
referred to above, 7,160 non-skilled laborers left 
Spain, and 56,292 skilled laborers and 66,249 agri- 


cultural workers. One should bear in mind, further- 
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more, that these figures only relate to inter-continental 
emigration. Could one know the total figures for 
emigration from Spain, including the clandestine 
emigration to France and other European countries, 
then the situation would seem even more acute. In a 
country in which skilled labor has always been scarce, 
these figures reveal a drain on the future which can- 
not easily be remedied, as it would be hard to know 
how a country’s industrial development can be real- 
ized without sufficient trained man-power. 

Were we to examine other sectors of the national 
life—the university, for example—then we would 
find that here too the young people of talent today 
only want a chance to go abroad to pursue their ca- 
reers, 

Why is this? Why do they flee the paradise which 
the Caudillo has created for them? 

They leave because they cannot take it any longer; 
quite simply, because they are fed up. 

We have described these three major aspects of 
the dilemma that Spain is in today— illiteracy, hous- 
ing and emigration—because they eloquently demon- 
strate the failure of the dictatorship. Our figures can 
not be challenged nor can it be claimed that the 
statements which we have quoted are apocryphal. The 
Caudillo can say what he likes, but this is the reality 
of Spain. We submit it to the study of our foreign ob- 
servers so that they may form an idea of the responsi- 
bilities that they are incurring by sustaining Franco 
in power. 

Spain is a ship that is sinking. Let those who stand 
by impassively watching her sink remember that the 
storm could wreck them as well. 





1-Figures prepared by the Instituto Nacional de Estadistica 
(National Institute of Statistics) only relate to recorded un- 
employment and, hence, should only be regarded as repre- 
senting a part of the total unemployment which is surely 
much larger. This is especially true in the case of agricultural 
unemployment which official statistics evidently under-esti- 
mate, and which reveal themselves in a constantly descending 
rate of agricultural productivity reflecting an increasing “dis- 
guised” unemployment. For example, taking 100 as a base 
figure for the period 1926-1930, indices of productivity per 
active agricultural laborer are as follows: 1931-1935, 96; 1939- 
1940, 75; 1941-1945, 74; 1946-1950, 71; 1951-1954, 85; 1955, 
82. (Figures published in the Estudio Econémico del Banco 
Central for the year 1955 and in the Revista Sindical de Es- 
tadistica). 


2-See Economic Characteristics of International Migrants: Sta- 
tistics for Selected Countries, 1918-1954. United Nations, New 
York, 1958, p. 239. 


3-Idem. The difference between the total and the three other 
columns 1s made up of emigrants of the professions, business 
and other occupations. 
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A REPORT SUBMITTED 
TO THE BANK OF SPAIN 


At the request of the Minister of the Treasury, the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of Spain met recently 
to confer on Spain’s economic problems. On this oc- 
casion Sr. Alejandro Fernéndez Araoz, a member of 
the Board of Directors, submitted a report on “The 
process of aligning our currency with that of the 
other countries.” 

The following are some of the most salient para- 
graphs from Sr. Ferndndez Araoz’ report, which has 
aroused great interest among Spanish economists and 
financiers. 


PRICES 

“It would be useless to try to demonstrate statistically 
the rise in the average level of prices during the last 
five years. The facts are so patent that no more proof 
is required . . . Of course prices may be lowered 
through increased production or technical improve- 
ments, but neither of these two possibilities should 
be the object of consideration as the elements re- 
quired for increased production or the completion 
of the process of modernization of industrial installa- 
tions are not available. 

“But prices cannot be lowered by decisions made 
by the public Power. The establishment of a retail 
price which does not bear a sound relation to cost 
inevitably leads to the prices of parallel markets. In 
cases of competition prices descend even lower than 
costs, but in Spain competition has been practically 
suppressed, ‘Competition is the only thing that estab- 
lishes fair prices.’ 

“Spanish industry and commerce are subject to 
the ‘Law of Expediency,’ which impedes or renders 
impossible authentic business enterprise. In our coun- 
try it is impossible to establish even the most insignifi- 
cant or rudimentary industry without having to un- 
dergo the time, money and patience-consuming pro- 
cess of applying for [official] authorization. Nor can 
one import a product of the slightest value without 
incurring all sorts of difficulties, which many try to 
avoid by importing through other [i.e., irregular] 
channels. Up to now we have lived under an eco- 
nomic regime of extreme protection for domestic pro- 
ducts, and a complete lack of foreign products. 

“Foreign prices must be lowered, but for this there 
is no choice but devaluation.” 
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THE BALANCE OF TRADE 

“The shortage of [domestic] products makes their ex- 
portation difficult. Under normal circumstances our 
imports should increase, because as Spain’s industri- 
alization proceeds, capital goods necessary for pro- 
duction must be brought into the country. Should im- 
ports exceed exports, then the resulting deficit must 
be met with gold reserves or foreign deposits of capi- 
tal, or, if there are none, with foreign credits to liqui- 
date the debts. To increase foreign credits without 
there being a counterpart in goods [imports] to rep- 
resent them is to create a tension in foreign exchange 
which results in the clandestine export of capital in 
view of a certain decline in the value of our currency. 

“In this century there have only been ten years 
in which we have enjoyed a favorable balance of 
trade, if we are to believe official statistics. During 
the last four years the deficit in our balance of trade 
came to approximately $1.5 billion, or a little less 
than $400 million annually. This deficit has been met 
by liquidating all of our gold reserves held by the 
Instituto de la Moneda [Institute of Currency] and 
with American aid, which in different ways has to- 
talled $1 billion. 

“The situation of our gold reserves, whose prin- 
cipal though not sole function is to liquidate the de- 
ficits in our balance of payments, is not merely the 
unfortunate one of their non-existence, but the even 
more serious one of their having a deficit.” 


PRESENT VALUE OF THE PESETA 

“If we calculate the value of the dollar at 60 pesetas, 
and that the gold peseta is worth $0.327, then the 
gold peseta today is worth the equivalent of 18.62 pa- 
per pesetas. Thus the paper peseta of today is worth 
no more than was that copper coin of 1918 known 
as the “perra chica.” 

“Thus in fact the peseta is only backed up by air. 
Our gold reserves exhausted, one cannot imagine how 
convertibility can be guaranteed except through the 
backing of foreign loans. 

“We have come to this situation primarily because 
of the deficit in our balance of payments: we have 
bought more than we have sold. Secondly, because 
of our economic policy: we have spent more than 
we have earned. Thirdly, because of our lack of fore- 
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sight: we have invested and committed more than 
we have saved. 

“Before the Civil War began, in 1935, that is, our 
fiduciary circulation was less than 5 billion pesetas. 
By the end of the Civil War it had gone up to 13.5 
billion. Today it has reached 70 billion.” 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

“What we have just stated has taken place because 
it has been considered advantageous to push Spain’s 
economic progress at a rhythm that is faster than her 
possibilities warrant. Such an effort, on the economic 
as well as on the physical level, can only result in an 
exhaustion of normal energies. One can progress at 
a rate that is faster than the normal [only] if the pro- 
ducer produces more without requiring more, if the 
wage earner works more without being paid more, 
and if the State collects more [revenue] without in- 
creasing the burden of taxes. 

“Our expenses have grown at an abnormal rate, 
but none of our income has increased at the same 
rate. Aside from water-works and irrigation projects, 
hardly any other type of authentic wealth has been 
created in Spain.” 


CONFIDENCE AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 
“We are not using the word ‘confidence’ in the strict- 
ly economic sense, in which it would be synonymous 
with credit . . . We are referring to the confidence 
which a country has that the key persons in its econ- 
omy will always try to solve its problems in ways de- 
manded by the authentic economic situation of the 
country, and not by other ways. 


“However such confidence requires a veracity, in 
spite of difficulties, in the manifestations or declara- 
tions made to public opinion. We were told [for ex- 
ample] that the rise in wages in 1957 would not re- 
sult in a rise in prices. More recently, we were told 
that the peseta would not be devalued. Public opin- 








ion does not have sufficient faith in such statements, 
and when Parliament and press are subjected to a 
régimen de excepcidn [government for exceptional 
circumstances] it is indispensable that one abide strict- 
ly by the truth, so that this mistrustful public opinion 
will not react by accepting the most unlikely and ab- 
surd things as the truth.” 


CONVERTIBILITY AND EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

Under this heading the report examines the require- 
ments for convertibility. It points out that Spain is 
in no condition to join the European Common Mar- 
ket, but that it is necessary for her to come to an 
agreement with the other nations contributing to Eu- 
ropean economic integration. 

The report ends with a ten point program, from 
which we quote the first five: 

“1. A lowering of our prices abroad is indispen- 
sable, and for this there appears to be no choice but 
devaluation of our currency. 

“2. An effective lowering of domestic prices can 
only be achieved through competition. Thus the reg- 
ulations prohibiting or impeding the establishment of 
new industries should be revoked. 

“3. I do not believe that Spain’s industrial expan- 
sion can be achieved except through the technical 
and economic aid of foreign capital. 

“4. As a general norm, private enterprise is the 
only way to promote industrial expansion.” 

The report goes on to indicate conditions under 
which some industries can be established by state- 
controlled organizations. 

“5. For a sound fiscal policy, the balancing of the 
budget is indispensable. This must be accomplished 
by a reduction of expenses.” 

The last five recommendations are of an essentially 
technical nature. 
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CARDINAL TISSERANT AT MONTSERRAT 


Jorge de Tamaritt 


It had been known for several months that the new 
altar in the basilica of the Benedictine monastery of 
Santa Maria de Montserrat was to be solemnly conse- 
crated by His Eminence, Eugene, Cardinal Tisserant, 
Dean of the Sacred College of Cardinals. However 
maneuverings by Francoist diplomatic agents nearly suc- 
ceeded in cancelling the Cardinal’s visit. Muffed because 
the Pope had refused to send a Cardinal Legate to the 
inauguration ceremonies of the “Valley of the Fallen,” 
Franco agents in the Vatican did everything in their 
power to forestall the regime’s humiliation which the 
presence of a Cardinal in representation of John XXIII 
at Montserrat would signify, the anti-regime position of 
its mitred Abbot being so well-known by now. 

As a result of great pressure the Vatican finally ceded 
in part, to the disillusionment of Catholic Spaniards 
who would have preferred a more resolute though per- 
haps less diplomatically correct attitude. Thus, as a 
propitiatory gesture to the regime, Cardinal Tisserant 
first visited Madrid where he was received by the 
providential and glorious Caudillo, and then he was 
taken off to the “Valley of the Fallen” where he pri- 
vately intoned his customary daily mass and said pray- 
ers for all the dead. 

The official propaganda organs heralded all of this 
as a victory for the regime, brazenly misquoting the 
words of the Cardinal and misrepresenting his actions. 
An editorial in the newspaper La Vanguardia Espanola 
which did not even mention Montserrat, the original 
reason for the Cardinal’s visit, acclaimed the great 
Catholicism and perfection of the regime, to which 
Tisserant had given the accolade by his very presence 
in Madrid. However, according to the journalist who 
writes under the by-line “Sempronio” in the Diario de 
Barcelona, the Cardinal made it very clear that he 
had gone to Cuelgamuros (“Valley of the Fallen’’) 
only to pray for the souls of all the dead and their 
families. With its usual shamelessness, the press had 
claimed that the Cardinal had said a mass for “the 
aims of the Chief of State.” In the same article “Sem- 
pronio” wrote that Father Albareda, Prefect of the 
Vatican Library, had informed Cardinal Tisserant, only 
a few hours before the latter’s departure from Rome, 
that some changes had been made in his itinerary. 


APRIL 23: THE DAY OF THE PRIESTS 
So as to avoid trying and untimely confusions, Dom 
Aureli Maria Escarré, Abbot of tne Monastery, laid 


“JORGE DE TAMARIT” is the author of “The Catho- 
lics against Franco,” which appeared in the March 15, 
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plans for the altar to be consecrated in three ceremon- 
ies to be held on three different days. April 23 was re- 
served for the clergy, April 26 for the populace and 
April 27 for the “authorities.” 

On April 23, the day of Saint George, patron saint 
of Catalonia, over a thousand priests from the eight di- 
oceses of Catalonia forgathered in Montserrat. Car- 
dinal Tisserant was very well impressed by the disci- 
pline, piety and spirit of brotherhood of the clerics, who 
sang “Cant dels adéus” (“Song of Farewell”) to him 
as he left the basilica. 

Although all the Bishops of the eight dioceses of 
Catalonia had been invited to attend the ceremony, the 
Bishops of Tarragon, Tortosa, Seo de Urgel, Gerona, 
Lérida and Solsona were conspicuously absent. The 
last-named, however, had a valid excuse: he had been 
summoned to Madrid only the day before. Dr. Taran- 
con, Bishop of Solsona, is the Secretary of the Spanish 
Episcopate, and he is considered to be in a moderate 
anti-regime position. We do not know if his sudden 
trip to Madrid was instigated by Cardinal Pla y De- 
niel, or by a Francoist Minister. 


The only Catalan Bishops to attend the ceremony 
were Dr. Masnou, Bishop of Vich, and Dr. Modrego, 
Bishop of Barcelona, who arrived during the afternoon. 
When Cardinal Tisserant was informed that Dr. Del 
Pino, Bishop of Lérida, had organized a retreat for his 
priests on that very same day so as to prevent them 
from attending the ceremonies at Montserrat, His Emi- 
nence murmured, “Quelle délicatesse!” 

The Bishop of Vich received a great ovation from 
the visiting priests, and was able to pass through them 
to his automobile only with the greatest difficulty. 


These significant presences and absences at Mont- 
serrat demonstrate the division existing between the two 
camps in the Church of Catalonia: on the one hand 
there are those who are independent of the regime and 
who will not conform to its methods, while on the 
other there are those who conform to it and are com- 
mitted to it, in different ways according to each indi- 
vidual case, and for different reasons—i.e., convenience, 
faith in the “providential” Caudillo, a more or less in- 
quisitorial mentality, etc. 


APRIL 26: THE DAY OF THE POPULACE 

On Sunday, April 26, about 6,000 persons congregated 
at the Monastery of Montserrat. The Civil Governor 
of Barcelona, Acedo Colunga, had taken extraordinary 
precautions in preparation for the occasion. Over 100 
secret police agents (some accompanied by their wives 
or armed with cameras so as to appear as ordinary ex- 
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cursionists) and 70 Civil Guards were assigned to keep 
watch over the Monastery and its surroundings. Special 
guards had been stationed in the nearby mountain tops 
since the day before to prevent any flags or other sym- 
bols from being displayed on them as had occurred in 
1947 during a visit of Martin Artajo, who was then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Yet in spite of these pre- 
cautions huge letters appeared painted on the highway 
approaching Montserrat saying “CATALONIA,” or else 
just the omnipresent “P” (for “PROTEST”). 

The mitred Abbot officiated at the services and Car- 
dinal Tisserant presided. On leaving the basilica the 
pilgrims gathered in the esplanade outside. A spirit 
of excitement pervaded the air. Young people amused 
themselves by discovering the secret agents, many of 
whom were wearing dark glasses although it was a 
cloudy day. Also present, for other reasons and accord- 
ing to the custom of other years on that day, were about 
1,500 requetés [monarchists from Navarre backing the 
Carlist branch of the Bourbon family] of the faction 
calling itself “del gobernador”’ [“of the governor”], 
which is tolerated by the Civil Governor and permitted 
to sell leaflets on the Ramblas [principal avenue of Bar- 
celona] proclaiming Prince Javier de Bourbon-Parme, a 
French subject and nephew of Charles VII, last Carlist 
king of Spain, as the future king. Marching in forma- 
tion in their red berets, they tried unsuccessfully to 
dominate the atmosphere. 

Cardinal Tisserant appeared on the balcony over- 
looking the esplanade to give the papal blessing. He 
was flanked on either side by the Abbot of Montserrat, 
and by Father Albareda, Abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery of Poblet. The Orfeo Catala [Catalan choir] 
rendered several numbers in honor of the illustrious 
guest. In response to public clamor, but only after a 
monk had given his approval on the microphone, the 
choir finally rendered “El cant de la senyera” (“The 
Song of the Flag”) which alludes to the Catalan flag, 
whose display has been prohibited by the Franco Gov- 
ernment since 1939. 

Immediately thereafter the public demonstrated its 
enthusiasm for the Abbot of Montserrat with shouts of 
“Pare Abat, Pare Abat,’ to which he responded by 
raising his arms aloft, and smiling the benign smile of 
an accomplice. Entreated by the assembled multitude 
he finally voiced his appreciation, ending with his sig- 
nificant “No us puc dir més” (“I can say no more 
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to you”). Also to be heard were shouts of ‘“‘Makarios,” 
“Catalonia,” and “Liberty,” and one very stentorian 
voice shouting “Death to the Dictatorship” which re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation. 

At a culminating moment thousands of mimeo- 
graphed leaflets suddenly began to be circulated from 
the center of the plaza. They were written in Catalan 
and their text included the following paragraphs: 

“The faithful public which witnesses the presence of 
Cardinal Tisserant in Montserrat with great jubilation, 
deplores his visit to the Valley of the Fallen, symbol 
of the perpetuation of Civil War. We insist that there 
be a cessation of the ignominy caused by the subjuga- 
tion of spiritual power to temporal power. Catalans: 
we demand Peace and Liberty!” 

Shortly thereafter more leaflets began to float down 
from a window in the monastery hospice, asking for an 
amnesty for political prisoners and exiles. 

Finally the police, who had been very restive but 
restrained by the presence of the Cardinal, went into 
action. Eleven young persons were arrested. Dom Agusti 
Vilabadal, Major-domo of the Monastery, and Dom 
Oleguer Porcel, Subprior, intervened on their behalf 
with the Chief of Police, who finally promised that if 
the eleven young people would appear voluntarily at 
police headquarters on the following morning they 
would be released immediately. 

That afternoon requetés armed with clubs attacked 
a group of sardana dancers [the sardana is the folk- 
dance of Catalonia, and is danced by a group in a 
circle] who were blocking the way of the two Bourbon- 
Parme princesses. As a result of this unfortunate inci- 
dent two dancers were injured. 


APRIL 27: THE DAY OF THE “AUTHORITIES” 
On the 27th the regime made every effort to out-do 
the popular success of the 26th. Forty-seven provincial 
governors and two ministers gathered at Montserrat. 
During lunch word came of the arrest of the eleven 
young persons who had kept their promise to appear 
at police headquarters that morning. Father Porcel 
complained indignantly to the Chief of Police, and 
the Abbot demanded the release of the young people. 
General Alonso Vega, Minister of Government, who 
was also present and who, it was said, had been over- 
come by the atmosphere of the Monastery, ordered the 
release of the eleven young persons. The Abbot there- 
upon spoke briefly and non-committedly, expressing his 
appreciation for the presence of the authorities who, he 
said, “should govern with justice.” 

Cardinal Tisserant left very much impressed by the 
ceremony of April 26. Furthermore, he received hun- 
dreds of letters and several reports concerning the so- 
cial, political and religious situation in our country. 
Also, he took away with him a complete collection of 
the leaflets that had been distributed that morning. 


IBERICA 


SPITTING HEAVENWARD 


Salvador de Madariaga 


Readers of JBERICA already know that the Spanish 
Government has made itself responsible for a pam- 
phlet—a somewhat bulky contrivance in size very 
much like a book, but in manner and intent too low 
to be honored with such a name—a pamphlet, I was 
saying, mostly made up of pages torn and stolen from 
my book SPAIN. Neither my publisher nor I intend 
to drag “X” before the Law Courts as indeed we 
might for infringement of copyright. To begin with, 
“X” remains X. I did say above that the Spanish 
Government has made itself responsible for its pub- 
lication. But the Government took great care to hide 
its hands with a gallantry which I dare describe as 
characteristic. There is no name or author and only 
a mention which, on inquiry turns out to be that of 
a printing firm: CEDASA MADRID. 

This printing house is situated, I am told, in the 
Calle de la Corufia, perhaps a delicate if recondite 
compliment to the birthplace of the author who was 
being exploited and robbed. In the present circum- 
stances, however, when nothing but multiplication 
tables can be printed in Spain without the consent 
of the Government, the mere fact of its appearing 
in Madrid amounts to an avowal of official initiative 
and authorship which perusal of the pamphlet strong- 
ly confirms. 

To begin with, it praises the actions of the Span- 
ish Government, and who on the whole round earth 
would ever think of such a thing but the Spanish 
Government itself? True its presentation betrays the 
expert hand of an American propaganda technician. 
One might be tempted to go so far as to suspect 
some friendly advice from American official quar- 
ters in the actual drafting, composition and presenta- 
tion of the pamphlet. I believe, though, that such a 
temptation should be resisted, even in the face of 
such facts as that my colleague Norman Thomas re- 
ceived his copy of the pamphlet in an official en- 
velope of the American Embassy in Madrid, literally 
covered with stamps of a small enough denomination 
to turn the wide surface of the envelope into a regu- 
lar carpet of Franco’s portraits. The temptation 
should be resisted because it is unthinkable that an 
American embassy could ever forget to that extent 
the bounds of diplomatic discretion; also because this 
intrigue of the Spanish Government is far too dumb 
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and self-defeating for it to emanate from anyone but 
the geniuses of stupidity who now usurp power in 
Spain. 

It all began towards the end of 1958, when the 
Spanish Government arrested about one hundred and 
fifty socialist leaders. They were all, with but one or 
two exceptions, men of the liberal professions, profes- 
sors, doctors of medicine, lawyers, one of the latter 
a partner of the legal adviser of the American Em- 
bassy. For fear that some or all of them might be tor- 
tured, as is the way with the regime, we of the Con- 
gress of Cultural Freedom gave the affair all the 
publicity we could. The London Times published a 
letter signed by an English peer and the professors 
of Spanish of the universities of Glasgow, Belfast, 
Sheffield and Cambridge. These professors, by the 
way, deserve the thanks of all Spaniards for their 
courage and self-sacrifice in a human cause, for the 
signing of such a letter was no small matter if one 
considers their professional obligations on the one 
hand, and the mean ways of the police state now mis- 
governing Spain on the other. My signature came 
first at the foot of that letter of protest to the Times. 

This fact seems to have inspired an idea in the 
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Spanish Government. They conceived the plan to 
publish an anthology of all the pages of my book 
in which I criticized, and indeed I had done so most 
severely, actions and omissions of the Socialist Party 
during the period that led to the Civil War, and to 
adorn them with lurid photographs of events of the 
Civil War, with no particular regard for the fidelity 
to the events they were supposed to represent. 

The aims of this concoction apparently were: 

First, to drive a wedge between the Spanish and 
foreign socialists, on the basis that socialists north of 
the Pyrenees are patriotic, moderate, honest people 
while the Spanish brand are a pack of madmen with 
a criminal fringe. (The connection between this way 
of thinking of the Spanish Government and its fer- 
vent protests of nationalism and patriotism is not 
very clear). 

Secondly, to justify the imprisonment of 150 so- 
cialists in 1958 on the ground that socialists com- 
mitted this or that error in 1936. 

Thirdly, to keep alive the Civil War spirit which 
the dictator exploits to maintain himself in power. 

This threefold purpose is no less dumb than the 
method used to further it. The true reason why po- 
litical parties are not allowed in Spain is not that 
they made errors in 1936 which allowed Franco to 
steal power from the nation, but that they might suc- 
ceed in 1959 to expel him from that power he stole. 
And it is not only the Socialist Party which is out- 
lawed by the outlaws in office, but the moderate lib- 


erals and republicans as well, against whom no pam- 
phlet is being printed. In fact, the only party that 
is, if not allowed, at least tolerated, is the Commu- 
nist Party, which thrives in clandestinity under the 
benevolent neutrality of the regime. (We must keep 
the Americans wondering. ) 

The method is no less silly. My book is too well 
known by those whose opinion on Spain matters at 
all for such a travesty of it to have any but the most 
unfavorable and unexpected effects on those who con- 
cocted it. This parody and falsification has but in- 
creased the circulation of the unadulterated original; 
and that is the second reason why neither I nor my 
American publisher have the slightest intention of 
seeking judicial redress. If the Spanish Government 
will at its expense (in money and respectability ) con- 
tribute in this way to propagate the stern condem- 
nation of the regime which my book contains, that 
is their own lookout. 

Finally, the Spanish Government has gratuitously 
put itself in the most ridiculous position: its friends 
ask its members: “Is that revealing book from which 
you quote widely read in Spain?” And they are bound 
to change the conversation so as not to reveal that 
the book from which they quote so much is forbidden 
in Spain. I challenge them to let it circulate freely. 

The Spanish Government seems to have forgotten 
a wise Spanish proverb: 

‘He who spits heavenward gets back his spittle in 
his own face.” 


SOME PARAGRAPHS FROM “SPAIN” 


“Such is the field of forces in which Spain will have 
to move in the coming years. Her present regime be- 
longs, of course, to the black wing, the animal reac- 
tion just described. It is, naturally, opposed to Com- 
munism, since the two reactions are rivals. Therefore, 
while this regime or a similar one rules over Spain, 
the incomparable strategic situation of the Peninsula 
is bound to remain in one way or another in the serv- 
ice of imperialist-nationalist interests and against hu- 
manist liberalism. 

“The strategic situation of Spain, yes, but by no 
means her people. By instinct the Spanish people side 
with the humanist universalism which inspires the 
liberal approach to world affairs.” 

“As for the real reaction, Communism in Spain 
will never be but an impatient retort either toward 
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the bad policy of some bad employer or toward a 
political blunder such as that committed by the 
United States in acquiring bases on Spanish territory 
while the country was not in a position to express 
her opinion and her wish. But by itself the Spanish 
working class will not take to Communism, for it 
fully realizes that Communism is deadly for the in- 
dividual” . . . “Spain is, therefore, ready to accept 
the idea of a European federation” . . . “So that for all 
of us, who seek a political integration of Europe as 
the next natural phase in her evolution, the emanci- 
pation of Spain from the nationalist forces which con- 
trol her destinies, becomes indispensable. A liberal- 
humanist Spain would fully share in the political, 
economic and cultural life of Europe, and very few 
years of peace would be required for her to give again 
to Europe and the world new proofs of her creative 
spirit.” 


IBERICA 


Editorial 
DANGEROUS CRITICISM 


For some time now we have been receiving literature 
in the form of books, leaflets and articles, attacking, in 
one way or another, the conduct and activities, or in- 
activity, of the Spanish emigration. 

What is surprising about this movement is that it ap- 
pears to originate in the ranks of the emigration itself. 
That the recalcitrant adherents of the present regime 
in Spain should dwell on the short-comings of the Span- 
ish exiles is to be expected, but that is not what we are 
talking about. As for the newly formed liberal groups 
in Spain, far from criticizing the members of the emi- 
gration, these young Spaniards seem to regard it with 
a respect born of appreciation for mature experience, 
prolonged suffering and loyalty to ideals that have sur- 
vived time and vicissitudes. It is from within Spain 
that voices are heard demanding a joint labor for the 
benefit of the future of our country. A spokesman for 
one of these groups in the interior has said: 

“We have no guides. The regime has endowed us 
with nothing but an abyss of historical silence and 
resonant invective. The emigration will be the leavening 
element in our labor of reconstruction of Spain.” 

This expresses the attitude of the new groups in the 
interior. As for the members of the present regime in 
Spain, we are all aware of the long series of represen- 
tations made with every government of France—ever 
since Spain emerged from her isolation, thanks to the 
help of the democracies—to try to maneuver the ex- 
pulsion from French territory of all the organizations 
and outstanding personalities of the emigration. This 
mass of over 300,000 persons still represents one of the 
primary concerns of the Franco government. 

Yet now from within the ranks of the emigration it- 
self we hear voices raised in reproach; complaints over 
the lack of plans for the solution of Spanish problems, 
or of other alleged shortcomings of the emigration. 

In order to deal with the problems of a country, 
to understand any one problem, one must’ live with 
these problems; one must observe their causes and 
study possible solutions in their presence. 

Can an emigration that has lived away from its na- 
tive soil for twenty years have a true concept of the 
many problems that have arisen there? Are the Spanish 
exiles in a position to solve the problems that have con- 
fronted Spain during the last two decades? Those who 
volunteer criticism of the emigration for failing to solve 
these problems are closing their eyes to the circum- 
stances surrounding any emigration, especially one that 
dates back to twenty years ago. 

It is a characteristic of emigrations in general to pre- 
serve the groupings in which they left their country; 
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to preserve their ideologies and their political antagon- 
isms. This has been true of all emigrations. Among the 
foreign groups that settled in England as a result of 
World War II, the French and the Poles, who made 
up the two largest groups, continued to preserve their 
positions, ideologies and little antagonisms. Because of 
the conditions under which the Czarist regime was 
swept out in Russia and the character of the nascent 
one which replaced it, the Russian emigration could 
not carry much weight, politically speaking. The Rus- 
sian emigrés showed no signs of political restiveness or 
agglutination; in general they limited their activities to 
solving their problems individually, and by and large 
were absorbed, gradually, by their adopted countries. 

The Spanish emigration, however, has been and goes 
on being an example of dignity, tenacity and diligence. 
After twenty years of expatriation it retains its original 
group formations and its members remain loyal to their 
respective ideologies. Its one over-all characteristic 
could be said to be its passion for politics. 

However new solutions cannot and should not come 
except in relation to new and living problems, and the 
living problems are over there, in Spain. Today plans 
for the reformation of a country cannot arise from 
the shadows; they must be formulated in reaction to 
living, everyday needs. The emigration is right in not 
attempting to advance a priori solutions without having 
a first hand experience of that reality in which the 
thirty million Spaniards are living. 

As to the second of the reproaches of which we spoke, 
that the emigration is a political failure, we wish to 
emphasize the characteristic that we have already al- 
luded to: its political passion. This political passion, 
well nourished year after year, is what keeps the differ- 
ent groups intact, and of them all that one can ask 
is cohesion and loyalty to the patriotic sentiment. Per- 
haps it is an excess of just this political passion which 
leads exiles themselves to self-criticism, but such actions 
only awaken dissidence and aid the adversary. 


It is political passion that sustains an emigration as 
such; it is the factor that prevents it from dissolving 
as an aggregate entity, and it is what can acquire a po- 
litical meaning vis a vis the harsh and demanding real- 
ity when the day comes for the return to the homeland. 
But, in the meantime, the scientist who works stead- 
fastly in his laboratory, the professor who goes on ex- 
pounding Spanish themes in the classroom, the engineer 
who installs new industries in free and progressive coun- 
tries, the farmer who tills the soil of others, these are 
the ones best prepared to solve the problems of their 
country on the day of their return. These are the ones 
who will count, not those who amuse themselves by 
formulating political theories in a vacuum. 

Criticism is of value when it is constructive, but the 
game of assailing kindred spirits and groups does more 
harm than good for the common cause. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


PRISONS AND POVERTY 


While replying to questions posed by Sr. Romero, 
editor of the Madrid newspaper Pueblo, the Caudillo 
believed the moment opportune to reply to what he 
himself has called “the systematic campaign waged 
by Moscow and the red propaganda centers abroad, 
and which a certain sectarian press plays up” con- 
cerning the political prisoners in Spain. It so happens 
that this campaign is most intense in Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries, that it is being waged 
far more actively in the West than in the East, and, 
above all, that the Chief of State was particularly af- 
fected by the condemnation of his system of political 
imprisonments made over the French radio by a per- 
sonage whose loyalty to General De Gaulle is well 


known: the French Senator and jurist, M. Henri 
Torres. 


But let us get back to the point. The Caudillo has 
pointed out that with only 14,899 prisoners, Spain 
is one of the countries with the lowest prison popu- 
lation. This, of course, is a fallacious argument, as 
these attacks and criticisms are not concerned with 
the penal population in general. Fortunately the men 
and women of Spain have a low index of criminality. 
These attacks from international sources are aimed 
at the political imprisonments, and, more specifically, 
at two phenomena: 

1) The continued imprisonment of men and wom- 
en who have languished in prison for 15, 17 or even 
20 years, fulfilling long term or life sentences im- 
posed for political activities many years ago. 

2) The continuing arrests and trials of persons ac- 
cused of “clandestine propaganda” or “participation 
in political or trade union organizations considered 
illegal” and others for “attacks against the internal 
security of the State” which, as everyone knows, is 
a euphemism for activities aimed against the Fran- 
co regime. 

The latest reports bring us more examples of these 
political arrests. On May 19 the Brigada Social ar- 
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rested the Madrid students César Cimadevilla, To- 
mas Llorens and Agustin Garcia del Leon. They are 
accused of “illegal propaganda” in connection with 
the manifesto issued by the Committee of Coordina- 
tion for the University of Madrid, which has been 
profusely circulated in student circles during the last 
few weeks. As is generally known this Committee 
unites students of the different opposition tendencies. 
Three days later Mariano Rubio and several other 
persons were arrested. The 27 year old Sr. Rubio, 
an adviser to the Economic Council of the National 
Council of Sindicatos [Government controlled trade 
unions] is an Assistant Professor of Economics at the 


«University of Madrid. He had been molested previ- 


ously by the police in 1956. 

But this was not all. Almost simultaneously Srta. 
Isabel Mufioz and four other students were arrested 
in Valencia. Their “crime”? They were accused of 
belonging to the Agrupacién Socialista Universitaria 
[Socialist University Group]. 

Latest reports refer to the arrest of five more stu- 
dents in Barcelona. 

In the meantime in San Sebastian Doctor Luis 
Martin Santos, who had been recently placed on pro- 
visional liberty (our readers will recall that he was 
one of the large group of professional men, intellec- 
tuals and laborers arrested in November, 1958, and 
charged with being members of the Socialist Party) 
has been imprisoned again. This time he is accom- 
panied by a Mathematics Professor, Sr. Anton, ac- 
cused of similar “crimes.” 


TREATMENT ACCORDED FATHER ESCARRE 
Yet they still claim that there are no political prison- 
ers in Spain. And that “liberty reigns, but not licen: 
tiousness.”” Evidently the mitred Abbot of Montserrat, 
Father Escarré, is guilty of “licentiousness,” judging 
from the treatment being accorded him. Official cir- 
cles are furious over the popular success of the cere- 
mony held in Montserrat on April 26, in connection 
with the visit of Cardinal Tisserant. In reprisal they 
have managed to have the projected “Study Week” 
scheduled to have been held in Montserrat from 
May 26 to the 29th, for discussions on the theme 
“Christian Peace,” cancelled. Both Catholics and non- 
Catholics were to have attended (Protestant ministers 
from several countries had been invited) and in mak- 
ing his plans the Abbot had but been faithfully in- 
terpreting the latest orientations of His Holiness John 
XXIII. But the Pope matters little to those more 
“papist” than he. Not for nothing are there integri- 
stas in Rome who are prepared to favor the aims 
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of the Caudillo, of his Proconsul Acedo Colunga [Ci- 
vil Governor of Barcelona] and “Opus Dei.” 

It appears that the Bishop-Archbishop of Barce- 
lona, Dr. Modregé, informed the Abbot of the deci- 
sion to prohibit the “Study Week.” In so doing Dr. 
Modregé was but carrying out instructions received 
from Rome, for it was Cardinal Ottaviani, who pre- 
sides over the Congregation of the Holy Office, who 
ordered the prohibition. As is known, this Cardinal, 
along with Cardinal Ruffini of Sicily, is one of the 
most tenacious defenders of Francoism in Vatican 
circles. And he was not going to deny this favor to 
his good friend Castiella [Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs]. 

The Spanish press was obliged to publish the news 
of the cancellation of the “Study Week” or Seminar 
in terms that could not have been but injurious to 
Abbot Escarré. A miserable vengeance for General 
Acedo Colunga and Company; but this example of 
the kind of “liberty” enjoyed in Spain has merely in- 
creased the affection felt by all the Catholic youth 
of Catalonia for the Abbot. 


THE “END OF CENSORSHIP” 

As we are talking of “liberties,” perhaps the reader 
may have seen some officially sanctioned press dis- 
patches announcing a forthcoming end of censorship 
in Spain. Of course any one who is the least bit fa- 
miliar with the reality of Spain today would not be 
taken in by such a misleading announcement. But 
just what is it all about? It is related to the “Law 
of the Bases of Information” announced by Arias 
Salgado [Minister of Information] in his speech be- 
fore the journalists of Salamanca, which amounted 
to an all-out attack on the evils incurred by a free 
press and against “the ideological subversion of liber- 
alism.”’ 

Obviously the law being prepared by Arias Salga- 
do merely codifies the incoherent and unrelated exist- 
ing regulations pertaining to press censorship. Per- 
haps arbitrarity will be decreased as a result of the 
definition of certain “crimes of the press,’ but the 
specious principle of there being “no liberty for er- 
ror” is far from losing its force. 

Any misinterpretations of all of this may have re- 
sulted from the fact that the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
took advantage of the occasion to insist on its posi- 
tion that the Catholic press should not be subjected 
to previous censorship, which is hardly the same as 
free expression of thought by any one at all. It is true 
that last week’s issue of Ecclesia went pretty far: its 
editorial rose up against totalitarianism, affirmed that 
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“governors are neither fallible nor perfect” and “that 
the public welfare is served not only when opinion ap- 
proves but when it criticizes the actions of the gov- 
ernment.” Ecclesia asks for an effective and serious 
change in the rule of the press, and in this it antici- 
pated representations made, we understand, by the 
Hierarchy in governmental spheres. The editorial in 
question could well relate to a desire to channel the 
clearly liberal Christian-democratic tendencies that 
are growing stronger, as is evidenced by the forma- 
tion on a national level (clandestine, of course) of the 
left-wing Christian democratic group. However it 
would be foolish to assume that there was any move 
afoot to abolish press censorship when limited edi- 
tions and editions of books of poetry limited to 1000 
copies, even, are the object of the zeal of Dofia Anas- 
tasia [symbol of censorship]. 


CHRONIC POVERTY 


The chronic lack of freedom runs neck-and-neck with 
the no less chronic material poverty. Not a day goes 
by in which the conditions of life of the Spanish 
people do not get worse. Only recently it was the 
postage and telegraph rates that went up, and now 
it is the turn of the Madrid subway fares, which have 
gone up from 60 to 80 céntimos, as of June 1. 


The Statistical Service of the Falangist Sindicatos 
or Trade Unions of Barcelona has just declared 
that the cost of living for a working class family 
(in March) is 135.66, taking August, 1956, as a 
basic index of 100. 


The National Council of Chambers of Commerce 
places the index of the cost of living at 1,366.8, as 
compared to a basic index of 100 for the period 
1922-1926. The index for wages, however, does not 
exceed 900, in comparison with the same basic period. 


The shortage affects the middle class families in 
such a way that symptoms of unrest are multiplying. 
One of these, a very significant one, takes the form 
of an open letter written by the Chief Justice of the 
Provincial Court (Audiencia Territorial) of. Vallado- 
lid to a magistrate of the Supreme Court, copies of 
which have been received by all judges. It begins 
this way: 

‘Poverty spreads out over our homes, women be- 
come frantic trying to stretch out their slender re- 
sources . . . there are families who never see fish or 
meat, who have to discontinue the education of their 
children, who are undernourished and who oblige 
the fathers to seek elsewhere what [the profession of] 
Justice does not bring in. . .” 
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What is significant about this letter is that it re- 
flects a state of mind in a professional group which 
until recently had lived comparatively well and had 
felt no inclination to pass over into the opposition. 


APPEALS TO PUBLIC OPINION 
Though quite different, this phenomenon is related 
to the trend of integration into the active opposition 
of ever-larger middle class Catholic groups. The fact 
that the Frente de Liberacion Popular [Front of Pop- 
ular Liberation], Accién Democrdatica y Social [So- 
cial and Democratic Action] and the Christian demo- 
crat groups have issued joint appeals to public opin- 
ion, appeals that are anti-Franco in content but not 
at all demagogic in tone, confirms this impression. 
“It would be futile,” says the longest of these ap- 
peals, “for the Government to try to counter this 
atmosphere of unrest by charging the well-known in- 
ternational maneuvers [i.e. communism] . . . No one 
is indifferent to this unrest. No one can say that the 
middle classes have any less reason than do the work- 
ing classes to be dissatisfied and to protest.” 
Agitations among the students who are proving the 
vitality of their forms of anti-Franco organizations, 
the support of other Law Colleges [i.e. Bar Associa- 
tions, or licensed attorneys in a given locality] at the 
suggestion of those of Madrid and Barcelona for 
plans to hold a National Congress, the contacts of 
the various opposition organizations with the vigorous 
Christian democratic movement of Catalonia (clear- 
ly leftist and anti-Francoist), the work stoppage tak- 
ing place recently in a store-house of material of the 
RENFE [National railway system] and the turmoil 
caused by the laborers who protested at the meeting 
of “Labor Representatives” held at the luxurious Ca- 
sa de los Sindicatos [Trade Union House] last month, 
all are but diverse manifestations of one and the 
same situation. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S REAL CONCERN 

However the Government’s real concerns are along 
other lines, and it would be foolish to assume that 
these symptoms of unrest are what rob our governors 
of their sleep. No. They still believe that everything 
can be settled by the Guardia Civil. This is a tre- 
mendous error which they will realize too late when, 
if there are no forces with sufficient serenity and in- 
fluence to prevent it, outbursts of popular fury shall 
have been provoked, outbursts which are completely 


foreign to the desires of the majority of the oppo- 
sition. 
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No. The concern of the Government, like the father 
of a family at the end of the month, is to try to 
patch up its thread-bare treasury. The Report of the 
Bank of Spain is implacable. It demonstrates that the 
public sector ‘absorbs 23% of the national income. 
It does not suffice to look at the budget of State, or 
even the autonomous institutions of State, but one 
must also take into consideration the local and pro- 
vincial treasuries that multiply their fiscal pressure. 
The Report of the Bank of Spain shows that the Gov- 
ernment’s statement to the effect that the burden of 
taxes is less than in other epochs is a falsehood which 
even the economic experts of the official Bank can- 
not swallow. 

Here are the figures of the national resources that 
have passed, via various fiscal procedures, into the 
public sector during 1957 and 1958 (The figures are 
given in millions of pesetas) : 


1957 1958 
1. Central Administration 58,636 56,294 
2. Autonomous Institutions 14,073 23,165 
3. Official credit orgs. 4,246 6,691 
4, Provincial and municipal 
administration 


10,909 13,737 





87,864 99,887 
One can well understand why Mr. Waugh, Director 
of the Export-Import Bank, should have stated in 
Madrid that his Bank would be willing to grant more 
credits to Spain “if she would stabilize her economy 
and improve her position on the international mar- 
ket.” 

But our officials persist in thinking that everything 
will be settled. Here we have the example of Moroc- 
co. Cordiality was reborn, one side and the other 
having given in a little. However this new cordiality 
was put to the test the other day when the King 
of Morocco visited the southern part of his country, 
accompanied by the entire diplomatic corps. When 
they came to the Ifni border the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor suddenly became “sick” and disappeared. Yet we 
had been told that the Ifni situation had been settled! 

Will the regime be able to solve everything? When 
the arrests of University students becomes a habitual 
method of government, then the government can have 
all the police, army, even the gold—which it doesn’t 
have—that it likes, but the future is no longer its own. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, May 28, 1959 
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RENEWED REPRESSIONS 

A, press. release issued by IBERICA 
on. May 25 announced a new wave 
of arrests in Spanish university cir- 
cles. The following information has 
been subsequently received: 

Arrests ‘have been made in’ the 
cities of Madrid, Barcelona, San Se- 
bastian, Valencia and. Salamanca. 
‘The names of the most outstand- 
ing persons arrested. are known. 
They include D. Mariano Rubio 
Jiménez, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics of! the University of Madrid, 
a well known economist and mem- 
ber of the Economic Council of the 
National Council of Sindicatos.. His 
Father is a: Colonel of the Armed 
Police, and he'.is accused of main- 
taining contacts with the clandes- 
tine Socialist opposition. 

Other students arrested in Madrid 
are: Tomas Llorens, student of Phi- 
losophy; César Cimadevilla, student 
of Engineering; Augustin Garcia del 
Leén, Jacobo .Cana .and Emilio 
Sanz. 

Eight students have been arrested 
in Valencia, including one girl, Isa- 
bel. Mufioz. In San Sebastian Dr. 
Luis Martin Santos, director of the 
Provincial Psychiatric Sanatorium, 
and Santiago Antén, Professor of 
Mathematics, have been arrested. In 
Barcelona,a group of from.10.to 12 
students has been arrested. 

It; appears that.the government 
has. made .these arrests; as precau- 

‘tionary measures in view of the per- 
sistent rumors of an impending gen- 
' eral strike, and the profuse distribu- 
‘ tion of leaflets throughout the coun- 
try bearing instructions with respect 
to such a strike. 


_ Tensé ‘atmosphere in‘ Barcelona 
_BARCELONA, Ibérica:—Many in- 
_ dustrial workers of the province of 


| Barcelona have been arrested. Fiur-: 


| thermore, a sit-down strike has tak- 
_en place in the “Siemens” factory 
| at Cornell4 (in the province of Bar 
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celona) by workers demanding wage 
increases. These» workers. only re- 
ceive 280 pesetas a week [about $5]. 
The management replied by cancel- 
ling overtime! work. The situation is 
tense. 


Seventy laborers imprisoned 
BARCELONA, June. 8, Ibérica:— 
Arrests are increasing here. Seventy 
laborers are reported imprisoned in 
the province of Barcelona and in 
the mining areas of Figols and Ber- 
ga. 

Arrests have created an extraor- 
dinary state of political tension in 
the city of Barcelona. 

Among students known to have 
been arrested are Maria Luisa Bo- 
rras, student of Philosophy, and 
Elias Lozano, student of Industrial 
Technique. Another student, Helios 
Baliano, has been tortured by the 
police in the presence of his mother. 
Other students have been beaten 


and maltreated in police headquar- 
ters. 


Protests against Tortures 

Several priests have interceded with 
the authorities in an attempt to have 
the practice of torturing prisoners 
ended. The Bishop-Archbishop. of 


_ Barcelona himself is known to have 


made representations with the gov- 
ernment along these lines. 

The Assistant Mayor of Barcelo- 
na, Agustin de Semir, and several 
lawyers have complained to the po- 
lice over the brutal treatment of ar- 
rested students. 





WORKERS DISPELLED 


MADRID, May 17, Ibérica:—A 
few days ago over a hundred work- 
ers appeared in the headquarters of 
the Sindicatos [State-controlled trade 
unions] in the Paseo del Prado, dur- 
ing a recent meeting of Sindicato 
officials. 

The workers stated. that’ they 
would not leave the: premises as 
they wished to submit their opinions 
with respect to the discussions of col- 


\slective contracts. First persuasion 


was: used to try to get them to leave. 
After a half hour the Sindicato 
functionaries summoned the armed 
police who dispelled the workers. 


APPEALS FORA 
GENERAL STRIKE 


MADRID, Ibérica:—Leaflets con- 
tinue to be circulated concerning an 
appeal for a general strike. To date 
these documents have been attribut- 
ed to groups directly influenced by 
communists. However the manifes- 
to of the Committee of University 
Coordination and those signed by 
Accién Social y Democrdtica, the 
Left-wing Christian democratic par- 
ty and Frente de Liberacién Popu- 
lar lead one to believe that this at- 
tempt has diverse origins. 

In another manifesto the two. last- 
named groups state: 

“We ask all Spaniards to devote 
one entire day—the date will be 
fixed shortly—to demonstrate in a 
peaceful civic protest by means of 
the following actions: stop work in 
factories and offices; stop. use of ur- 
ban transportation ; close business es- 
tablishments; abstain from. making 
purchases in the markets; abstain 
from purchasing newspapers; eco- 
nomic. solidarity of resistence of em- 
ployers on behalf of labor; the ga- 
thering of those who are believers 
in their parish churches to pray for 
the freedom and peace of the Span- 
iards. 

“In all of this we protest against 
the bad government and we will say 
to those in power than we demand 
a rise in the standard of living of 
the least remunerated classes, a gen- 
eral. political amnesty, a return. of 
freedoms and the popular partici- 
pation in the government of the na- 
tion.” 





LEAFLETS AND POSTERS 
MADRID, May 17, Ibérica: —Leaf- 


lets and posters have appeared in 
the poor districts of Madrid and 


‘factory districts, expressing a de- 


mand for a minimum daily wage of 
100 pesetas (less than $2.00). One 
of them reads: 

“In all the Sindicato assemblies 
and meetings, we have demonstrat- 
ed with official. statistics that the 
minimum living wage must be from 
100 to 110 pesetas. Why wasn’t this 
vital necessity discussed in the So- 
cial Council instead of “Sindicalist 
principles and philosophy”? 





UNIVERSITY COORDINA- 
TION COMMITTEE 
MANIFESTO 

MADRID, Ibérica:—The Commit- 
tee of University Coordination of 
Madrid, which includes representa- 
tives of all opposition tendencies 
among the students, has profusely 
distributed a document from which 
we extract the following salient par- 
agraphs: 

“Tt is not difficult’ to sense that 
we are at present living through the 
disintegration of the dictatorship. 
Contradictions are becoming more 
acute and are accelerating the pro- 
cess. Neither silence nor the official 
press nor repressive methods can 
conceal the need for a_ political 
change. The regime is incapable of 
solving the great problems that are 


posed. 

“The economic situation is cata- 
strophic. The Government desper- 
ately seeks credits abroad to stave 
off crisis. Nevertheless, the repeated 
trips of Ministers in search of for- 
eign aid have been a complete fail- 
ure. The newspaper Ya bitterly 
complained in its editorial of April 
16, that no one wishes to grant us 
credits. The standard of living in 
our country has suffered a clear 
decline during these last 20 years. 

“Whereas wages are 4 or 5 times 
what they were in 1936, prices are 
from 12 to 16 times what they were 
in that same year. 


“The University faithfully reflects 


the developments in the country. 
The shortage of books and high tui- 


tion fees and the ridiculously’ small 
number of scholarships ‘prevent’ ac- 
cess ‘to education tothe immense 
majority of the youth: The lack of 
freedoms which weighs ‘so heavily 
on Spanish life has an especial ef- 
fect on the students, who lack au- 
thentically representative legal or- 
ganizations. Our culture is becom- 
ing atrophied. Science has no chance 
of development. The case of Dr. 
Duperier,' the ‘distinguished expert 
in radiation, is a sad example.” 

The document ends by stating the 
approval of the university students 
of a general strike, and asks all op- 
position parties and groups to ar- 
rive at an understanding ‘as soon 
as possible. 





NEW CATHOLIC 
OPPOSITION PARTY 
MADRID, May 17, Ibérica:—The 
announcement has just been made 
of the formation of the Christian- 
Democrat party of the Left, with 
representatives in most of the Span- 
ish provinces. The party proposes 
to promote a Catholic movement, 
but without the slightest: tinge of 
“collaborationism” and with no pre- 
conceived idea as to the future form 
of government. 
cording to our information, the par- 
ty is prepared to establish relations 


with’ other democratic ‘ opposition 


groups. 

Also an objective of the new par- 
ty is to convey to the Holy See the 
significance of the democratic Ca- 
tholic trends in Spain as opposed 


Furthermore, \ ac- . 


to. those -only interested in collabo- 
rating With, temnporal power 10 as to 


enjoy worldly advantages under the 


pretext ‘of 

It is reported that the head of 
the “new party is Sr. Giménez Fer- 
nandez, Professor of Canonic Law 
at the University of Seville. Sr. Gi- 
ménez Fernandez formerly ‘belonged 
to the Gil Robles Catholic rightist 
party during the Republic (CEDA) 
and was Minister of Agriculture 
during the Republic, in 1934. 





MORE CLANDESTINE 
LEAFLETS 
MADRID, Ibérica: —- Among the 
clandestine ' leaflets in circulation 
here one is addressed to the Civil 
Guard, a force noted in Spain for 
its traditional loyalty to the govern- 
ments in power. The leaflet says: 
“In your ‘homes, also, scarcity 
reigns and you are obliged, like the 
laborers, to work overtime in order 
to be able to feed your family. Do 
not oppose the people!” 





JOINT SOCIALIST-UGT 
MANIFESTO : 
BARCELONA, Ibérica:—The So- 
cialist Movement of Catalonia and 
the UGT (Unién General de Tra- 
bajadores) have issued a joint mani- 
festo in which they describe the 
scope of the projected 24-hour gen- 
eral. strike, and’ firmly deny that it 
is a communist maneuver, as the 
Government has claimed. 





BRITISH LABOR PARTY'S “SPANISH DEMOCRATS DEFENSE FUND” 





On the initiative of the British Labor Party, a com- 
mittee has been formed in England: to launch and 
administer the “Spanish Democrats Defense Fund” 
and to wage a press campaign to call attention to 
the repressions in Spain. 

Funds raised are to be used to ease the economic 
plight of the political prisoners and ‘their: families. 
(Those imprisoned are charged a fee, and if they 
can not pay it their property is seized. Those ‘re- 
leased’ under house arrest are forbidden to leave 
their homes or earn their living). 

Walter Padley, M.P., (President of the USDAW) 
is Chairman of the Committee; Sam Watson (Secre- 
tary of the Durham Miners), is the Hon, Treasurer, 


and David Ennals is Secrétary. Earl Attlee and the 
Right Honorable James Griffiths, M.P. (deputy lead- 
er. of the Labor Party) are Patrons of the Fund. 
The Committee includes many other members of 
the Parliament. 


Donations should be sent to: 


The Hon. Treasurer 

SPANISH DEMOCRATS DEFENSE FUND 
Transport. House 

Smith Square 

London, S.W.I., England 


Checks. and Money Orders should be made payable 
to the “Spanish Democrats Defense Fund.” _ 
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INTERNATIONAL INSPEC- 
TION OF SPANISH PRISONS 
REQUESTED 

ROME, Ibérica: —The newspaper 
LA GIUSTIZIA has published a 
long dispatch from the Italian As- 
sociation for Cultural’ Freedom 
which says, in part: 

“.. . we feel obligated to be the 
interpreters of the profound emo- 
tion which Italian public: opinion 
has felt lately in reaction to the re- 
currence of the most odious meth- 
ods of repression of the dictatorial 
regime of General Franco.” 

After recalling the support lent 
Franco by Italian fascism “which 
none of us should forget” . . . and 
affirming that “the Spanish dicta- 
torship has shown itself incapable 
of insuring the peace and wellbeing 
of the noble Spanish people, de- 
prived of the most elemental free- 
doms”, the newspaper enumerates 
the arrests taking place in recent 
times which, it says, “affect all re- 
gions, all social classes, all political 


currents, and Catholics as :wellkjas* 


Protestants”. It recalls that “con- 
trary to the denials of the Franco 
authorities, many political prisoners 
dating from the epoch of the Civil 


War still: remain in the Spanish: pri- 
sons, though the political nature of 
their sentence may be dissimulated 
by vulgar political tricks.” 

The ‘article’ in’ LA\\GIUSTIZIA 
ends with the following appeal: 

“The false replies of the Franco- 
ist authorities to the protests raised 
in all civilized countries against their 
inquisitorial methods donot deceive 
us; we‘ ask for’ an ‘international in- 
spection of the Spanish prisons and 
the widest amnesty forall those sen- 
tenced for their aversion to the dic- 
tatorship.” 


MORE DEVELOPMENTS 

AT MONTSERRAT 
BARCELONA, June 2, Ibérica:— 
There have been more developments 
in relation to the ‘cancelling of the 
“Study Week” at’ Montserrat. Ap- 
parently it was Dr. Modrego, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Barcelona, who 
prohibited it after all, Cardinal Ot- 
taviani having limited himself to re- 
calling the anachronistic norms 











rrat they had had the press informed, 
that it had been he who had<or- 
ganized the 7 aRoeko 7 — 
was ‘not: true. cre 

Father Escarré; Patton was viet 
to ‘be outdone: As he had‘ letters: 
from the ‘Papal: Nuncio approving 
of all of his actions:-hé! threatened 
that things would go much farther 
if the official news agency EFE, 
source of the calumnies, did not rec- 
tify them, “Fhe. niéws (agency was, 
obliged ‘to publish) ‘the motite frarty 
Father Escarré which described the 
affirmations of the officiak:agency, 
as being false in two instances. Fur- 
thermore his notice said.:that. these 
falsehoods. had caused. ‘‘disorienta-. 
tion and turmoil among me pai 
ful.” g)ae 


og 





UNDERPAID TEACHERS ' 

In a recent meeting of the Cortes 
Sr. Romojaro stated that the teach- 
ers’ pay is miserable, as some receive 
no more than 35 pesetas a day, and 


which: the. Congregation of. the:-Holys > that the -towns » 


Office dictated in’ 1949 ‘concérning” ” 


relations 


with non-Catholics.. All 


were working together. In order to 


compromise the Abbot of Montse- 


Fe lo 
catéd can not “ae eee hdl 


.them at a comensurate rate. F or 


this reason-a great number « 
ers are leaving the oe in the 
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APPEAL FOR A GENERAL AMNESTY. . 







































Outstanding Spanish intellectuals, writers, professton- 
al men-and clerics have formulated a petition to 
General Franco for a general amnesty of political 
prisoners. 


So far signers of the petition include the venerable 
President of the Academy, Ramén Menéndez Pidal; 
the writers Vicente Aleixandre, Camilo José Cela, 
Gabriel Celaya and Luis Felipe Vivanco; the Catho- 
lic priests Fathers Félix Garcia and Federico Sopena; 
the physicians, Plécido Duarte, Gonzalo Lafora and 
Gregorio Maratén; the editor of the literary maga- 
zine, Insula, José Luis Cano, and other well known 
personalities such as Dionisio Ridruejo and Joaquin 
Calvo Sotelo. More signatures are constantly being 


added. 


The petition states, in part: 


“We Spaniards are still confronted by the prob- 
lems of our internal harmony. The bases permitting 
the participation of all in the national life.are not 


yet firmly. “established: ‘As Ecclesia, [The.. Gatholic ‘ 
Magazine]. commented in its) editorial of April, 4, 
rifts .in. the nation’s soul still remain open.. The. deep- ; , 
est of these is caused by those thousands, of compa-. 
triots: who, in being in prison or. exile, find it im-., 
possible. to collaborate with us in the tasks demanded 
by. our country, 

“However we. believe. that nothing justifi es this 
sad situation any longer. The time has .come. for 
the last wounds. to. be healed, Obstacles preventing 
the reconciliation of, the Spaniards should be elimi- — 
nated, We believe that a general amnesty for political 
prisoners and exiles would be a. very necessary. and 
effective step in this direction. 

“Hence we ask. Your Excellency to convey our. 
petition to the Council of Ministers so that an am-_ 
nesty permitting; the, full reincorporation into, the 
national life can be obtained for all Spaniards... _, 

“We do not, doubt that Your Excellency will un-- 
derstand our feelings in this matter and that our 
aspirations. will be heed 
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past year 3,000 teachers asked to be 
replaced. 

Sr. Romojaro quoted. a report 
published in the press which stated 
that in the province of Guadalajara 
alone 70 schools have. been closed 
because of the shortage of teachers. 
3,000: children. attended these 


schools. i} 





AMERICAN CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE REPORT 
The American Chamber of Com- 


merce’ in Spain has published a re- 
port’ in which the evolution of the 
Spanish monetary system is | ex- 
amined along with the possibilities 
of a return to the convertibility of 
the peseta. 

The report makes six recommen- 
dations: 


the peseta on the level of prices and 
the real monetary level. 

2. The establishment of a reserve 
of foreign deposits, insuring first 
50% of the product of the exports, 
to arrive progressively at the ‘to- 
tality. 

3. Once these objectives have 
been reached, an increase in pro- 
duction and foreign trade with 
greater commercial freedom and the 
elimination of controls. 

4. The establishment of a reserve 
of $300 to $500 millions to meet 
the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

5. United States’ aid should con- 
tinue for some’ years until equilibri- 
um is reached. 

6. Spain should join the Euro- 
pean Monetary Agreement and the 
European organizations so as to ben- 
efit by the lowering of customs’ tar- 





iffs and: the compensation, of itrade, 
balances.” 


PRESIDENT DORDON ORDAS 
AND GENERAL EMILIO... . 
HERRERA IN NEW YORK 
Two outstanding Republicans passed 
through New York at the end of 
May: Sr. Félix Gordén Ordas, 
Prime Minister of the Spanish Re- 
publican Government in Exile, and 
General Emilio Herrera, interna- 
tionally known. authority in thermo- 
nuclear studies. 

Both have been the object of en- 
thusiastic receptions in .all of the 
Latin American countries that they 
visited, and of a cordial welcome by 
outstanding Americans. The inter- 
national barometer, which is sensi- 
tive to the rise and fall of dictator- 
ships, is registering changes in cer- 
tain atmospheric pressures. 


















































































1. Thé absolute-need to establish 


MORE UNREST AND BRUTALITY IN PORTUGAL 
WHAT PRINCESS MARGARET WON'T SEE 


(From the NEW STATESMAN, London, June 6) 

A Correspondent writes: Dictator Salazar is exploiting 
to the maximum the propaganda potentialities ‘of the 
current British trade fair in Lisbon, which includes a 
visit from Princess Margaret, beginning this week-end, 
and a military tattoo performed by British units. A con- 
tingent of 419 British officers and men arrived on 27 
‘May and the following day an aircraft carrier, three 
destroyers and a frigate, plus RAF units. The same day, 
20,000 men of Salazar’s army—equipped with 70-ton 
|Patton tanks supplied by Nato—paraded through the 
icity, while guns fired salutes to celebrate the 33rd an- 
iniversary of the Fascist ‘National Revolution’. On Wed- 
nesday, RAF planes will stage a fly-past, while Salazar’s 
|party militants hold parades in all major cities. 

| The regime’s press has not failed to draw attention 
‘to these ‘coincidences’, which demonstrate, it claims, 
\Britain’s ‘confidence in Salazar’s Portugal’, and there 
jis great glee in official circles that Princess Margaret 
| will be seen by the public hobnobbing with the Fascist 
‘ brass. 

| Under the surface, however, the dictator is rattled. 
| Despite a three-month diplomatic campaign—and the 


i 


expenditure of a good deal of cash—he failed to per- 
'suade any of the South American republics to hand 


| over his liberal opponents who have taken refuge in 


es 
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their embassies. Delgado has now got away safely to 
Brazil, and Argentine has secured a safe-conduct for 
Captain Galvao, Venezuela for Major Calafate and 
Cuba for Dr. de Abreu. In Lisbon, ‘these incidents are 
regarded as diplomatic defeats for the regime, and an 
indication that the opposition can now count on an 
increasing range of material support from Latin-Ameri- 
ca in the event of a coup. 

Salazar is well aware of the dangers to his position. 
On 23. May, he told.a meeting of nervous party chiefs: 
‘Hold on, hold on! ‘The tempest will pass’, and grimly 
promised that he would ‘convince’ the. opposition of 
‘the sterility of political agitation and the risks involved 
in it’, To some extent he has already made good this 
threat. In: March and April, arrests. were in the region 
of 150, including eight,.officers, 16 economists, seven 
priests, the president. of the Young Catholic Workers, 
15. officials. of the. National Shipping Company, eight 
ermployees. of the leading. Lisbon store and many indus- 
trial and agricultural workers. The main political prisons 
(Peniche, Caxias, Penitenciaria de Lisbon, Aljubes, 
Oporto and Limoeiro) are overcrowded, despite the 
fact that some prisoners have been released from jail 
after being whipped and tortured. 

(A detailed description of tortures inflicted on political 
iiss ensues) .' 
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